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, ' ; Savea pa!p^rt are pfe^aated which deal with current 

topici of ia^erast to educators. 1 case study of a mea^liy ratarded 
boy plaeed la a Cegular'classroOB Illustrates the possibilities ©£ 
teachiag childrea to a^ divtisity aad de^iaace fro® thair 
accapted nor as ^o£_ behavior. \A coapaadiua of pelicj: papers preparaa / 
^ for the House of leprase^tatives is .revlawed, ia which contributors^ 
frpa a broad spectrua of professioaal educators stated predictioas^f 
future aaeds and racoaaeadatioas f or chaaging piactice 4a elfaeatary 
aid secondary feducatioa* i brief discussipa is offered ba how t^ use 
the laiC systaa with particular refer eaca to librarians and oedia 
specialistsv k bibliography of classroom and prograa resoucces oa 
health aducatioa lists currant docuaeats available froa IBICV Two 
editors offer sqggastions for: teachers who would like to be authors* 
Tha problea^f censorship lEaced by teachars and librarians is 
diicassedt^d legal resources for aid in combatting it are cited* A 
syathasis of thought oa iapleaefitiag aducational innovations in 
schools is, presented* (JD) " ^ ^ ^ 
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Tephfre ehould be., skilled in aeiiating lothecs 
(pprents, GplleagUes, pupils) in understanding 
anti accepting' as pOBitive valyes the aniffaeing 
diversity of studertts who are -enrolled in 




Uni versl 



r^gular\ achpol pro#r^j. (Reynolds 1 
At present, discrepaffibies exist in te& 



cher 



educatfion programs^ between the prepacaticn prbvided 



and the skills needed to. handle IneVeas 
diverse etullnts in the same ciaseroom 



seems to be that elementary teachers eoifi| lete 
e'ertlf ication progrartis ^nd enter the proression 
believing ^that they will be responsible <mly for 
nonh and i capped, docile children of "avierage" 
intJslligence, The following oaee of a 'r etarded 
elementary student illustra^s the need for 
teachers both \ to si^ei acceptanae of diversity and 
to understand its dimensions in order to transmit 
it as if positive value 

A distinction is made between ^iversit y 
deviance. Diversity^ 'a^value to be pri^ei 
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\^ taught^ means sis^ply tfiat people di^f fer 
\ background, iai^d abilities^ ^Deviance, aijiTr 
>as inapproptiate\ behaviors in particulafi 
\such^as school ^ to be un^rsto^ and accepted , 
but not reinforced? deviant 'behaviors need *t6 be 
changed* ' . ' ' ' 

This case study emphasizes only one aspict^of a ' 
program for teaching children to value. . ' 
diversity— accept irig^ but also changing ^ 
inappropriate behavior. Tfiere were other aspects^ 
^ notably a social studies unit in v^hich the children 
"^c^i^Wdtrect itistruction about a wide range of 
^ individual di£fer4hces^ and peer tutoring in which 
all children were both teacheps and learners. 

. \ a'case snmi charles 

Charles had been. classified as mentally retarded 
and was in a special education class before his 
partr-time placement, in my mainstre-^m classroom* 
Hia learning needs were diverse and^his behavior 
de\riant. It was essential to change his 
inappropriate behavior Before the pther childMn 
coul^accept his diversity^* , ' 

iAt the start of third gradif Charges was 10 among 
aiclass of 8-year--olds, According to standardized . 
individuAl tests of language and intelligence, he 
functioned as or 5-year-ol(a. His language and 



math sklll| were severely^ limited: He did not 
follow oral instructions, his sentence pattecns i 
were immature go School,** *N©t want do that," 
''Show class whA\i dd,*") i his articulation was so 
poor that his speech waSi almost incoherent, he 
could , recognt^e fe^w letters of the alphaEiet, and he 
could not add or subtract numbets up to 10* Also, 
Charles| attention ^ppafi' was^abouf five minutes* 
2 socially, Charles'^ behavior deviated from the 
class norm. His vocabulary was rich in four^lettet 
words, which he used often, loudly, and 
indiscriminately, He\ took and kept things he liked 
and screamed^ obscenities if the owner tri^d to take 
- them back. He interacted with other children by 
hitting them, grabbing \trieir possessions or calling 
them names, then runnlnf away* He tore up his 
papers, even those con^leted correctly, and refused 
to take them home* He scrawled all over his books* ' 

In early February, Charles was placed in nrf ^ 
classroom for IS to 30 minutes per day* By 
mid^February he was assigned to ny room before 
schTOl, for 4 S' minutes in kh|^ morning, and in the ' 
afternoon, and for physical education, music', 
lunch, recessV and special programsp He received 
academic instruction in the\ resource room for \ 
edu cable mentally handicapped children, and he 
attended speech therapy twice a week* ^ ' 

'-'pn his first day, I told the childreni ' 
' \ I like, Charles .and ^1 hope you' all like him, 
tqo. There are some thingsi that are hard'for '\ 
Charles to do and l*jn going to help hi^* ; I^ll 
t e 1 1 h im wKen he doe s g obd thi hg s , I wa n fc' y ou '-^ 
to help by ignoring him when he does bad 
yiings* Sometimes he might ge't mad at 
That's okay— 1*11 Ignore it and I want you to 
try to ignore it, too* ' \' 
Sbmetimes it was hard to i§n6r,e, 
Charles— especially when he sl^uimed the door so* 
hard it made your hair stand oTn end or used his ' * 
favor ite four^letter words, 



Dr* Catherine torsink is a special education 
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^ \ B#€aus« Charlits ^he#ied fehah i^^ 

Qeelded on a eontingeney plan foe' him and the 
class. Ai h€ oimed nto sofi^)! supplies aiid 
wantid^neede^r^orayanSr he would @am a drayon 
maah %imm he fiiiishtd a task eorceetly* Corteetly, 
: fflaant that h# did not leavf his seat or talk While 
he^ worked, and, when fiiriished, rais^ his hand for 
me to eheok his wotki The first tasks were 
. iim^le— he had to draw a line within printed 
guideldnes froE points A to 1 on a Fcostig 
visual^fflotor worksheet (Bfeostig a^ Borne, 1964), 
' By ignoring fcharles %f he hit, yelled, or oussed 
at thero,^ the other ehildrin aould earn "superstar" ' 
status p Publicly annbunaed superstars could do 
special things when they finished their work— play 
educational; gaaes, sit tt the teaeher*s desk and 
use the aalculator to c^eck nath papers, listen to 
^ records, etc* They cbuld al^ becc^e superstars i£ 
they did nica things for Charles— sit with him in 
the cafeteria and shoi^ him.g^Bo^ manners, play a 
gipe with him at^ ref esg and m^el sportspaQship.. 

The cdanblnatLlon reinfording task aampletion 
and ignoring ina^ropriate behavior began to i^rk^ 
By the th%rd week, Charles had won all 24 crayons 
plus th6 box^ The kids cheered when I gave him the. 
last qrayon* ■ \ * . " 

Charles ;%ms with, us for only IQ- w^eks# but during 
this times . , ■ .« ' ^ ■ 

''-He completed a whole page of subtraction , # 
p] oblei^ without manipulating blocks (he made marks 
paptr^a higher level of abstraction)"*. He won a 
Snboipy sticker, which he pasted on his desk* . 

t—jfle sat quietly with three boys who had be6n 
arguing with him in the cafeteria and agreed to the. 
grdu^*-^ solution to the problem, (He did -not 
contribute to the dis£ussion# "^but neither did he 
hit or shout obscenities* ) ■ " ^ . ' * 

' — He won^4 "ticket* to paste" on th^ "readomete^" 
above his name ^for telling me the story of a book 
ht'^^d "read" by lo9king at the pictures'* His story 
made sense and* followed the. frictures, 

=^He told me' a S:tory which I wrote do«mj and. he 
copi^ one of the sentences* , ^ 

^^Be. came into the room four times of five 
withcTut sjaimninf the .door* . . ^ ^ 

—He sat with his peers instead of beside me in*^ 
an assembly «ofram, listened attentivily to a talk 
about drugs, and asked an appropriate 'guestioh* J 
^=He won five raor# Snoopy stickers for good work, 
tn late March ^ We were gathered in our . ' 

end-of-the^day sharing circ4f/when the principal 
called Charles and his siblings to the office* ^ 
When jfiharles dame back, he said^: •! moving** 

Hot understanding, 1 asked, *But you will still 
go to this school, W9n't you?" , * ' 

"No," he answered, *i moving far away*"' 
The kids said, "We'll miss you** I , ' 

We watched as Charles went to his ^esk and 
retrie\^ed his prized possessions* He left the 
papers, and ttie workbooks, even those #ith stats on 



thm, Se^are^uily peelad the sn^^^atiakers off \ 
his desk and stuck th^ on tdm arm, V^ok the' , 
crayonSf and left, slaming the door ^behind him. 



r^f^^lClE FROM TBI CAf E STODY 
— be inaocuiSite to say that the children 

•l^rned'^to yalur diversity" as a result of their 
experiences with Charles* ■Diversity" is top 



3iyi 

abstraqt for children to "vafae, " They learned to 
^^Pke Charles, who Is one of a grdu^ 'classified as 
inaitally retarded"^ and who illustrates the rapge 
^ot diversity that ^ists in public^school 
classroom* If^^hildren learn thylugh direct 
experiences, then ■liking Charier may be an 
^ important beginning in "learning bo value 
diversity^" ' . 

I ^lievs that the reinforcCTent programs were 
ii^ortant in changing Charles* behavior, and that 
his b^avior change,, in turn, helped ^he other 
pupils to like him better* i also believe that an 
ulnitial neg atijre eSperienc€ with ^ d»ild * 
raent^lly retarded might make ^ildren less 
receptive in the future to others with this # 
■diversity labei.^^ 

Another factor in Charles' acceptance by the 
class may have been our system of peer tutoring* 
Charles tutored in how to push somebody on the 
si/infs because he did that better than anybody i 
^ others tutoted him in math. It seems that his 
'participation as tutor and tutee may have showi 
that he was an individual with, both strengths and 
weaknesses, not weaknesses alone* \ ^ - 

It. is prc^able that Charles' academic progress 
facilitated his acceptance by the group* His 
progress is eredit'ed to the resource teachers who 
worked with him outside ciassrobm* His special' 
education teacher taught him to add and subtract 
niters up to 10, to print the alphabet, to ham#^ 
colors and read color words, and to identify a few 
initial 'Consonant sounds* His .speech therapist 
taught him. to articulate with reasonable clarity, 
and to usfe longer, more complete ^sentence patterns* 
It should be emphasized /that a classroom teacher' 
could not have givfen ^im the intensive one-to=one . 
and smalli^roi^ Instruction necessary bo meet these~ 
academic objeoyvesi his abilities were so ^ f 
different tha^t his lessons woultf have required a 
disproportionate amount of blass time and might 
have called undue attentipn to» hia diff iculfciea* 

Finally,^' it might be inferred in this case that 
initial p'rogress iji teachlrig these children ta 
value diversity was a matter of (1) exposing them" 
to. diversity, (2) providing thm with a teacher who 
uT^er stood individual differences, ..had accepted 
diversity as a value, and modeled that acceptance 
of differences, (3) designing experiences and - 
inte tact ions that provided direct Instruction in 
accepting i^ividual dlf £ erenees,* and (4) providing 
an appropriate support program for children with 
diverse needs* ^ / 
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. ^ iUGGESTlONg FOR TEACHER LOCATION,,/ ' 
Charles is a single, perhaps extreme, case of ^e 
diversity that/exists in the public school 
population, but his, case shows, a need for tethers 
to know about diversity and iy implication fo^ 
classroom practice* As Goodman wrote, "a key tenet, 
of the neo^progres^ive mov^ent must be aeceptir^ 
cultural and linguistic difference and treating it 
as f strength rather than weakness" (1580, p* 471) . 
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^ An^hr^spol^ieal studW not only offer insight 
into cultural differences, bat alio provide 
dir&ction for teacher education* Warren (liSO) 
sugfegted'that teacheri need to be aware of 
differenees, and cautioned that teaching- Btratefles 
dannot be prescriptive according to a "m^n" 
, cultural profile. For example , Tonemah (lilO) 

urged for Indian children that schools should suit 
the ■ basics* to the goals identified by Indians, 

From their summary of culturally different 
handicapped students, Heroenway, Middleton, and 
Pruitt (19B0) Observed that teacher attitudes and 

*tKDut placement of students in special 
education classes are critical factors. They 
concluded that understanding different cultures and 
accepting, eultural diversity are essential for" 
teachers* Ash ton cautioned that tracking, a widely 
used school practice, supports unequal status, and 
cited an NEA report on the humane school--rone that ' 
"celebrates personal differences and emphasizes 
hianan conmionalities"— as an exenrolar {liio. ^ 

> ■ P- 5€9) . ■ . 

Cazden (197i), a Harvard professor who spent a 
year in San Diego teaching the primary grades, 
reported from her experience a heightened awareness 
of •'the limitations of what we know,'' She noted 
that her knowledge of language helped her with 
y^inguistie differences. ^ * 

Research on changing the attitudes of children 
and teachers toward the handicapped suggests that 
children are aware of handicaps by aje 4, older 
children are less accepting of handicaps than 
younger^ and exposure alorie does not guarantee 
acceptance. Instructional programs, however^ can 
help both schoolchildren and prospective teachers 
to develop positive attitudes toward handicapped 
children (see summary, Morsink liSOi see also - 
reference list) , 

AtN least four facets of 'teacher education T 
programs are suggested-for further study i 

— Selecting teacher candidates who value 
diversity and desire to collabprate with other j 
professionals, 

—Revising the preserviee teacher's liberal arts 
program to include, for example, instruction in 
anthropol^y/ sociology/ philosophy that would 
enable teachers to understand diversity and to 
develop pedagr^eal skills for diversity. Suqh 
instruction should lead teach^te to exp^t 
diversity rather than homogeniety as the norm. 

—Determining whether school and university 
master teachers, to whom preserviee students are 
exposed, can model acceptance of diversity -and 
demonstrate the ability to teach such acceptance* 

--Developing preserviee teachers* skills to 
manage classrooms humanely and to use a Variety of 
materials and resourcas to help children understand 
individual differences, given that,placement in 
, regular classroonB of children from diverse 
backgrounds is necessary but. insufficient for 
f teaching children to value dij^ersity, 

Teaching^children to vaiue^diversity is not as 
simple as altering preserviee programs. As Sims* 
historical perspective shows, difficulties bf 
integrating handicapped and culturally dif^rent 
children into the education mainstream , stem from 
three Western European ideas: ^"(1) a disposition 
^ to regard anything short of perfection as^ 

unacceptablei (2) an iatense emphasis on respect 
for authority, obedience to family, and loyalty to 



Go6f (3) a perception ttat thoat who are culturally 
or radially different aie Inferior" (liiO, p. 3i) , 
aims iu|fested^at ribent soalal change i^liea 
a need for ehan^Cin Wi# preparaWon of teachersj 
. Everything in^^^ea has changed but 
teaaher^j students, the family, the society^ 
the ccannunity ind the world are differeht. The^ 
same roe^hods, techniques and e^hasis in j 
teacher education that were used in tt# past 
are less effective for the present and may 
prove disastrous in the future..,^ 

Teacher education programs must, if public 
school education is to meet ^e needs of 
students in toe. lisp's, prepare- teachers for 
schools where all ethnic groups aiid all 
classifications of f tudents will be present and 
'where ..ill services; and facilities will be 
available on an equal basis to all students, ' 
New teachers must be taught that all students 
must have quality of opportunity, that 
isolation t#-inpQsalble in this interwoven^ - 
^ Intel? related soeiet^. CPP- 44^45) 

It is i^Arta^t that teachers model acceptance of 
diversity, expect children to 'be all they can* and 
design educational environments that will eh^le 
every child to succeed, ' The mainstream daJbsrocHiij 
'ihayf in this sense, provide all children with 
least restrictive environment in v^ich to ilea 
value diversity^ , ^ 
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ILLUSTRATIVE CLASSROOM RESOURCES 
Materials to help children understand a*nd accept 

individual differences include: 
C^^^et Kaleidoscope . "All Around the Shopping 



' L»af ant Planar SWr Jteih^^ DC^tftiW4^^Pive" 



tc^r, 101 Macket Bt, ir Philadelphli;^^ 
V ; : PA ^ isip5 *-*Fl annel ■ b(^r d prf aentat ion and ; 
' follow-up jaot ivi tieB O individual 
differences^, uE^eESfcandirtf and aecaptance of u 
Others; ' ^ ' / '> ^ ' ' ' • - 

InoceaBtrig the understanding ■ of Non-Handleapped 
Children About Th^ie" Hand i capped Peers ThEOugh 



V Children 'b ^>oks » S>J, Salend^ ichool of: 
^Bd^uqation^ Lehifh Uniyeriity^ lethleheinr PA 18 105 
(October li7i* unpublished) .—Reviews children's 
boolts about handicapping conditions^ and lists . 
presentation activiti^s^^^d questions/ ^ ;/ 

The- Kids on the BloqlC f tno^ , ite 5 10 , The ^ 
Washinflon Buiidihgi, l^ashingtbnV pC lOffbS; At^V 

Bud Forrest ^ .BueineSs Manaf Videotape of 

puppets with "handicaps*" /^ '■ ^ ; \v 

* Like YOU/ Like H^p * Bncyclopadia Iritanplca, 
Education Corporation^ 425 N. Michiganj^^#^ > 
Chicafo, IL eOill,— Seriei ©f ten lO^minute films 
about different physical arid men tal handicaps.^ 
Sho^ on educatdonal television for grades l^iSp 
'"^ Hainstr earning I Peveloptpent of t gogj^^ " , : 
In te r dege ndence Set we ^ Handicapped and = . i-. - 
Non-Handicapped Students^ * D. Johnspn, 
R* Johnson / D , Nelson , and i Rea,d. Na t iohal"^ ; 
Support iys terns Project ^ University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis^ hm 55455 ^-^^Booklet of three modules 
on nonhandi capped and handicapped student . > 
interactiotis and the teacher's role. . 

Materials for Educating Non^Ha nd i capped StUden^ts 
About Their Handicapped Peers\ ^ F.W^ Littdrf, 
M*M, Banbury and fr. Harris i ^Teaching Exeeptipnal 

, Children, (in press, 1980) ^ — Article lists . 
- ma instreaming resource bookB for teachers, 
sptoial pre^sentation materials (films, 
cassettes), and children's books (title% authcn:, 
publisher/cost, disability, and -descripttDn)^ 

People profiles , #3 , Jose Feliciano , Sing^ and . 
Guitar Player ^ Teach i rig Resources Corporation, . 
100 Boylston St., Boston, MA 02116,— Books, - 
records and follow-up activity for ^reading Skiir 

= developm^t. A success story and interview with 
a popular singer who has been blind from birth- 

'' People You* d Like to Know^ ^ Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Education Corporation, 425 

Michigan^ Ave* , Chicago, IL 60611,— New series, 
of ten lO-minute films about different hand^aps 
Shown on . educational television for ^grades 
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THE INSTITUTIONALIZATION OF- PLANNED CHANQE IM SCHOOLS 
by Roger Pankratz and Carl Martra^ 



Evaiuation itudies of jplanned change fif forts 
indicate that only a fraction Of n#w progcami and 
practices introduced in schools are ever widely 
adopted. An analyais of "data from 293 projecti in^ 
the Rand Study (Berman et al. 1975)-,. five 
Experimental School* e Projects (Hertiot and Grose 
1979)^ ten Teacher Corps projects {Corwin 1977) , 
and eight ICT: schools that* had topped 'their 
individualized programs (Gaddis 1978) suggests' that 
many inhovations never h^d a chance for 
institut4pnallzation because critical factors that 
affect the change process are either overlooked or 
ignored- Although publications on glanned change 
are volLpirtous, there is.litjtle evidence tt^t. ^ . 
planners and m^agers of 'innovitive programs in 
schools are applying the krt6wledge.. The following 
eynthesis. is intended to, assist educators to 
institutionalize vchange efforts with greater 



degrees of succ esl 

What Factojfs and Cong^^lons are_ Essential? 

^After reviewing more/^ than 4,000 docunientl 'on. 
change, Havelock {197^|^^ n am ed seven factors; that 
affect the adoption wfooesB of an innovationi 
Linkage: numbery^j/ var iety , and mutuality of 
collaborative reiationships ' ' 
^--Structurei degkfe of systematic organization 
and cfcordination * . 

. . ^-Openness: -'belief that^ change is desirable and 
.^ssible f 
"Capacity I ability to retrieve and marshal 

diverse resources " 
—Reward: *fr^uency, immediacy, amouhu, and 

structur ingy of positive reinforcements 
.^-^Proximi tyi / nearness in time, place, \and , 

eontesct to/ resources ' ^ 

—Synergy I /combination of forces mobilized to 

produce ' Hhowl edge us| 
Pankratz arffl associates (1980) reviewed the 
literature concluded that adoption and 
institufclon^ijfeation of changes are affected^? the 
content of 'the proposed changes, the ^rcepcions of 
the adopters and users, the qhar acter istics of the 
organization, the characteristics of the process 
employed, and the factors in* the environiftgnt of the 
i nt ended adopt i ng or gan i zat i oni ^ ' 

By compdfing innovati ye' programs that teve been 
institutlohallzed with those that have not, the 



foilowing pjfgceesas seem cruciali systemic problem 
analysis e^tly in the- dhange ef for ti "mutual 
adaptation*' of the innovation to the l4>©ai school, 
and the school unit to the innovation T staff 
training keyed to the^locil settingi on^ite 
technical assistance; 'and systematic refinement and 
renewal , ! ^ v ^ 

Also, th%. fol^lowing conditions seem . to foster 
inst4tutionalizationi user ownerahip? a sense of ' 
efficacy among teachers that change can happen and 
will help them become better teachers; a ^rception 
that the innovation is ambitious and challenging as 
compared to an old idea with new latelsr key . ^ 
administratoc leadership and sup^rti competent 
pr digram management; and' a healthy organizational 
climate with dynamic cQmnunication^ 

i_5_ Char^e_a Folifeical or Programmatic Process? 

■■ : " " — — ' — — ^ V - — - , 



Qcperienci and data suggest that the key to 
successful insti tutiqnalizati^ is the J- " % 
orchestration of the political and prograMnatic 
processes. In the early stages of change when 
awareness and mobilization of support are the ^ 
primary o^eotives, the pol^itical processes are 
especially important* In the preparation and 
execution stages^ programmatic considerations of 
training, material development, and technical 
assistance are crucial. As the innovation ^move$ to 
the institq^tipnalization stage where local 
resources and budget line items are needed, the 
pojitical aspects of gaining administrative support 
assume importance- Most innovations fail to reach . 
the institutionalization stage because planners and 
managers ignored the political aspects of the 
change process. 



How 



can Reeearch _Help Planners and Managers? 



No matter how well efforts to introduce, carry 
out, and institutionalize new programs and ♦ 
practices are managed, there is no guarantee that 
any given attempt will be successfuV* Research 
indicates that a number of variables are ^yond 
, control of the most competent project directors anc 
school administrators. However, experience and 
research data indicate that the following 
suggestions will increase the odds for 
institutlonaiizations . * . 
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Insist m an analyiit of thf need at probltTO.y^ : 
tariy In^ thm change prDaess* • 
-jjls^ a lyitematle approaph to pdllabeFatlQn that 
<^oattrs teacher ownership in real deeiiion 
\aking« * ^ 

"-Cenaider the loog-ternf eonsieguenees and temands' 

of any innp^fative program intr6duQed« 
^^Reaeh a eansehsus the key elementa of a -new ' 
\ program before an^p^ attei^t at exeeutien, . - 
^^Hodlfy and adapt any prepaokafed. program to 

local needs and preferenoes^ 
-Arches ate the progranmatle and the politioal' 

asj^ects of the change process. ' 
—Provide appropriate training and staff ^ 

developraent activities to fit the needs of'^ 
* teachers at each stage of the change procesg. 



--Offer an opportunity for local jpelopient of 1J64 
materials to create teacher c^nJrship^ even if 



Research jaucnal 14, 3 (1977) 1 263-76. (^ic 

U 180 513, ) ^ " . \ 

Haveloek, R^d. The Changr Agent's Guide to ^ 
Innovation in Mucation . tnglewood Cliffs,^ ^ 
M,J,*i Education Ted^nology Puyiicationi,- it?^ 

, ^ A ^inkage Perspeetive on Iducational 
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New 



"feachere College, Colombia University, 



high-qyality packaged program materials are 

—Cast the key administrator (usually the 

principal) in a leadership and support role for 
the change effprt, ' 1 

-^E^ploy. a program directdt who is competent in 
management and leadership. skill#»^ather than a 
person ^ who represents political escpediency* 

—Develop a proactiM system for mon'l tori ng the 
, change process, anticipating problems, and ^ 
for dealing with potential barriers to change* 

^^Plan from the beginning how resources can be 
transferred from project budgets to line item 
budgets in the permanent system (1/e*, avoid 
planning innovations that permanent systems 
cannot afford) , 
^^build a formal process Sor refinement and 
renewal of innevations. 
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CONTEMPdRARY CENSORSHIP 
by Stephen A* Seitz 



Congreas shall make no law respeetlng the . 
establishment of religion , or prohibiting the ^ 
free exercise thereof * or abridging the freedom 
of speech i or of the press; or the right of -the 
■ people-- peaceatily to assimbla, and to^pitfition 
t:he^^§vernraent for a" redresE of grievances** 

■ ' - * -*-First . Amendment , ■ 

United States Cons tit utipn 

That single sentenc# is the foundation f6r all 
freedom in America It is Impossible.. bp imaiine 
having freedom to do anything elie if ona^^ very 
words are controlled by an outside authority* 
There are those^ who wou3-d. impose their authority 
over the words^of classroom teachers* Oftenj-they 
have the since^est of motives and the finest of 
intentions* Parents want to protect their children 
from potentially harmful values* Feminists' want to 
eliminate perceived sexism* School authorities 
want to preserve their positions * All^ think they 
have ^the children's ^best interests at heart* 

Given that, what can a teacher do j^hen threatened 
with charges of teaching malevolent material? This 
. paper has not the space to do more than provide a 
few sources of solace &hd answers to questions. 

How much of a proMejn_i3^_c_ensQrship today? 

Judith Krugj director of the American Library 
Association's Office ef Intellectual Freedorai once^ 
received three to five censorship complaints a 
week^ Since November, she gets that many a day. 
She ':old the Wa3hingt_on Post, "It's not just the 
anti-sex education people. All sorts of people are. 
tryihg .to keep out things they don't approvet. 
including feminists and anti-feminists* blacks, 
Jews, single-issue. groups," Anyone can become a 
censor, political and religious belit^fs ^ 
notwithstanding, ^ ' ^ ' 

What_arip_ut academic freedom? ^- 

Academic freedom has ^mt to be fully defined as a 
right protested by the First A_mendment* Teachers 
^^^^ they ^on't have 



yes 



the 



do have .^ome room, 
entire house, 

In general, academic freedom depends on how 
responsibly teachers use theis position^ \A teacher 
who us^ the classroom tp proselytize, or to openly 
Influenee the min*s of the pupils is /unprotected. , 



However, individual ideas and words being taught *. 
objectively are a different matter* 

The limits of academic freedom are best defined 
in Parducoi v, Rutland (1970,)* . A teacher was 
dismissea from her job for Issigning^ the Kurt 
Vbfinegut short story^Welcome to the Monkey House** 
to her eleventh grade students* The..prlnaipal and 
an associate superintendent summoned Parduccl and 
informed her " that they found the Btory to be 
"garbage" and ttiey disagreed with its philosophy* 
She refused ^heir request to withdraw the story. 

The U,S* Supreme Court decided in Parduccl's 
favor because the story did not meet current tests 
of qbscenity, and^ because, assigning^ it did not ■ 
disrupt the. normal operation^ of . the school* That-" 
iMt is ^, one V of the items teachers can be called to 
account Ifor; if conduct "material ly and 
substantially Interfere (s) with the requirement of 
appropriate discf|iline in the operati-on of the ■ 
school," then^ it can be restricted* The Court also 
nated the staters interest in protecting the 
"jfmpressionable minds of its young people," as a 
reminder that academic .freedom is not total-. 

Are librar ies protected? 

Libraries are popular targets for. censors* 
Parents often don't want their^ children to bruise 
their minds with' hurtful literature. Some are -so 
concerned that J they would. even protect everyone's 
children. Legal ground is firmer here* In* 
Minarcini v , Strbnggville City ^hool District 
(1976), a local school board removed Catch-2§ by 
^Joseph Heller, and Cat !'g Cradle and God Bless You, 
^_f/ RQs_ewater . by Kurt Vonnegut, The books had been 
Judged offensive^ Several stu^^ts, through their 
parents, brought suit asking for the return of the 
books to the^ shelves. The U*S* Supreme Court held 
that the school board did not have the power to 
remove books ^ from a. library on those grounds, even 
if the board created the library* "A library is a 
storehouse of knowledge, ** the Court . said, "When 
created for a public sehobl it is an important 
privilege* created by the state for the benefits. of 
the students in the schoo.r*^ That privilege is not 
subject to being wiyidrawn by succeeding school' 
boards whose "members might desire to 'winnow' the . . 
library for book^^-the content of which occasioned - 
^heir dlspleasu're"'ar disapproval*" 



EKLC 



anything done In advagai r • ' 
The^ btst advanafe ^efenaea^OTinit atnsorshlp %av# 
already b#en developed by the foerloan Librmry 



Assodlation^ Their 



the 
advice lai 



1. Maintain a ^finite mat^r4als selection ' 

^|Moy. • \ ; 

2. V fflRntain a clearly defined method for 
, handling GOffiplaints* " 

3- ttelntaln lines of coamunicatj^Dn with^.aivlc:, 
. religious i educational, and political' bodies; 

in the eomaunity* 
4, Maintain a vigorous gubilo relations program* 

on behalf of intellectual fre^on. V (1972). , 

It is much mors difficult for, potential opppnents 
to attaak friends i The public is not some teea^ng 
mass lUcky to have the attention of educators; it 
is the source of edudatlon * It provldas the - " 
buildings i books * bucks i and atuHents* . Keeping' 
them informed and making them fee la part of the ' 
eduea%ional process will; generate good feelinga for 
both parties* The public will feel^ like" the 
trustid partner it ahould be ^nywayf and the school 
will iffe able to operate freely and confidently* 
' AboVe all else* teachers . should be senaitive to ^ 
possible vi(q|jations of adademlo ^freedom and be able 
to deal ^^th iheia as subtly and gracefully as 
possible * ' The rlgh t word a at the r igh t time can be 
as effective a v^aport as a * 357 ^fagnlffll• 

■ ■ : f 

Kho can heip^ iP cen_gQr3hip ocoura? 

If 4. censorship voontrdversy arises, the teacher 
or teachers involved shouJLtf. retain counsel and let 
the lawyer do all"^^tfir^^lfcii^^ Also, numerous " 
civil liberties organizations,'*- many of which Imve 
local chaptera, can provide yihformatlon and » 
possibly fpsiatance* These (iqclude: 

American Civil Liberties Union 
^^22 East 40th St. ' ' " 
New York, NY 10016 : ' 

American Library Aaseaiation 
Freedom to Read Foundation 
50 iiast Huron St. 
^ Chicago f IL 60611 ^ * . 

National Coalition Against 'Censorship 
22 East iiOth St, y 
i New York^ NY 10016 ^ . - 

National Council of Teachers of English ^ ]' 
Committee Against Cenadrship 
' 1111 Kenyon Rd* 
Urba_na, IL 61801 - • 

Playboy Foundation * * 

919 N* Michigan Ave. 

Chicago, IL 60611 * ^ . 



.George Bernard Shaw saidj »*It is very doubtful 
whether man is enough of pupolJ^tical animal to 
*prpduce a good, sensible, serious, and efficient , 
constitution.^ All the evidence is against It." 
The challenge to men like sfiaw is^ to prove that not 
only can it ba done^ but that 'it can be jnade *to 
last despite the assaults made agaihst it* Onl«y a 
literate", w^^.! -educated citizenry can do that." 



■ . : * - - - ' -■ . :'t**. ■ %- 
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THE AGONY AND THE ECSTASY OF WRITING I TIPS FOR THE TEACHER^AUTHOR 

. \^ . by. Patriela 'Weiler and Sharon .G. Boardman 

■ ■ . ■ • ■ . . ." : ^ ~ \ * - 



^ Every day as a teacKeri you use /techhlques, 
praetiQaSj and innovations that your oolleagues may 
find useful. Have you ever donsidarad formally 
publishing your ideas and praetioas? ■ ^ 

ffundreda of oiasarooo teachers fael a gfaat aanae 
of acoomplishment aach year by ^transforming thair 
ideas into publioations aQd journal artiolai, ^ 
Despite demanding sohedules^ these teaehars have 
discovered that they have-tinJ^ to write andj Irr^ 
. most easeSi; .maintaio their elassrobm assigriments, 
-How do they dp it? Simply,, eaeh devisas some kind 
of system to make personal, writing a df ily habit. 

Where Does a Writer Start? * 

If) you think that oftly gifted people can write 

^ for publication, you have been mislead/ A study of 
the rasearch-wiil ahow you that writing is a skill 

. to be mastered; Just talces pradtice. Talent 
does sej^^e extraordinary 'writer apart in ihe 
litera^ world, but this should not stop youi ^The 
:m&re ifou writej the easier it beeomes, 

' Fe^r Elbow (1973) advises that* writing 'should 
becorse a habit, - To begin, he*suggests daily 
"freewritlng exercises, in which you write ^ 
whatever ,cos^B to mind for 10 minutes without 
lifting your pen from the page', reading what you 
write^ ©i" stopping 'to think about anything, ^ "You 
don't have .to think hard or prepara or be in a 

= mood;" he claims* Although personal preferenQa 
dictates how, whehj and .where you record your 

: thoughts. Elbow reeomnenda keeping a **freewriting\ 
diary" to show your progress* . . il^^ = : 

As your writing habit develppa, so too will your 
wriit-ing; style. Mea^whiia, as you read professional 
Journals, study the' various styles of writing, 

-Note how tha flavor of writing changes among your 
favorite authors* In addiction to reading and . 
practicing in private, se^ If your teacher center^ 

^is' offering seminars on writing ana puwiishingg - 



What Makes up a Publioation Plan? 

^4 you become more Qpmfortable with and confident 
about youf writing, consider submitting an article 
for publioaton. First, thoughi plan your strategy* 
Study the tegazlnes you read regularly toget an *^ 
Idea of the material they might ad'jept. ^ For 
example , Instf uo tor , Learning , and Teaoher ' ' 



magazines welcopa artlciea that dlseuss spaeificj 
issues of interest 'to olassroom teaehars, and 
Eduoation Unlimited searQ||es eontinuously tp find 
teacher-authors who have es^pertisa with axeepfclonal 
Qhlldren, Fteny Jourfials announce their themes for ' 
upcomirig issues and the dea'dlinas for articles; 

Ken Bierlyj,- former editor of Instrugtor . suggests 
that after you target a publidation, ^ should ' 

«address and stamp 'an envelope to the S^tdt^ and 
kefp it visible as a conitant raminder that your 

- finished article ts due soj©n* Ha also suggests . 
noting the subtalssion daadlina on your oaiandar'* 

What Sub-laot Hlght an ArtiGle CoVar? * 

Your exparienee and eKpartise iri the □la'Bsroom ^ 
give you a wealth of information from which to 
choose^topics for articles. . For axamplej if: you 
ara interested ia. elassroom roanagameht, your 
article may 'focus on inGantlyes for good work or on 
use of learning centers to achlava a positiyfe 
classroom envlrionment. By writing about familiar 
^subjects, you can ^uDport your statements with 
examples of ydur own proven praQtices, ' 

During this selection stage , you also should 
reyiew the literature on. your subject* Such a • 
survey .can broadan your knowledga' as well as help' 
you narrow your topic. The ERIC Indexes, Resources 
in Education and Currant Index to Journals ir 



Education , ara useful references '^f or your searcW 

How 'Does a Writer Write? ' . ' . 

When^ you have the skelatdn of your idea ready, 
follow Elbow's advice and write your rough draft. 
Refer to your notes on^ for aocuracy. Some 
writars find that an outlina helps them stay on the 
subject, whila^other writers use a stream of 
consciousness taobnlque for the first draft* In 
describing /a prpgrpm, you may find useful the ^ 
Journalistic questions of* who, what, whenj where, 
why, and how* In writing this, first piece, it is 
important to remember that it, is only a nucleus for 
your article. Revisions are still to come. 

If you find your thoughts bleckad, push the pen 
ahead anyway andffo back, to the missing parts ^ 
later, This^tlows you to clear your mind of 
thoughts that may [be causing the blqok. Later, you 
can reflect or reid mofe to fill in the blfinkt. If 
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you haVa troublt getting itertedj Jdyde Juntune 
' fi979) ^eoatatnds that you study th# faotors, 
ppe^fenfc when you f©tt mdat eraatlvei and ^as tht 
informtien to create an environment tha^wlll' put 
you^in a, creative Mod, ^ ' . : ' 

Why, ApQ" ReVialona Important? , ^ 

Al£h6ugh yQu are the sxpert, and your = 
observations and stmtementa are prodiiets of ^ 

I raflao*ttdni reaearGhi and praotiaei ypu nmy find 
■ that iriiat you wote In your first draft is not whSt 
you thought you said p ^nor le it stated clearly of 
coneisiiay, It la* difficult M edit your own 
.writing, bCft a usefiij. tactic i^ to Ignore, your 
draft .manuscript for at least three days* 'Then, ^ 

. consider yourself as an "anDnymous r^der and r^d 
the manuscript as if ypu have never seen it* Yotf^ . 
may he surprised at how differently you perceive 
relationships and lit how dull, and,^ . 
inspired phrases and cogent reasoning may seen in 
the eold light of objeatlvity-. 

Another aid is to let supportive friends read the 
ianusorlpt, TheyJ not only can polpt out errorsj 
but ala.o_oan toke you question why you believe what 
you say. You may disagree with their critiques, 
but their honest evalimtlons can help you revise„ 
your arguments to say ^metly what you >mnt. 
In editing for style afta--^6rDtetj use the 

' submission requirements for your ehosen Journal as* 
your guide and- refer to the reoonmended style book. 
In additlonj you may ^want to refer to othen. 
excellent^ references, such as* those listed hertft 

Although* early* drafts of ,the .manu^orlpt may not. 
meet publieation stahdards, you must reaoain firm, 
A survej of published authdfs shows^that no magic 
number of drafts makes an artiole ready for 
publicatiorr, Cpfflmo^ly, yartie]^ are^rewritten four 
or^ five times bef^ore bein^ mailed to an editor* 

What Basics Do Editors , Want? . 

Editors want your manuscript's content to be ^ 
accurate and original (that is^ it should neither - 
viola te the U,3* Copyright Actj nor plagiarize 
another person's |?ork)* Mechaniaally, editors want 
a manuscript to be typed double., pr triple spaced/, 
with w^e margins to allowrfbr editorial changes 
and instructions* to , typists. AlsO| they expect you 
to prpofread your; 'manuscript and correct any ^ , 
mistakes befgre submission (this includes cross , 
cheeking^ the accuracy and eonipleteriess of 
references), Yourrattention to the small details 
of presentation can mean the di^ff rence between - 
acceptance and rejection^ » ^ 

\ Some editors request tha^ you submit a brief 
biographical'statement ' of your education, work 
^ affiliation, ;interests and expertise, and 
publications if you're a veteran wfiter. Before 
you seal the envelope Qontaining a 'Cover letter of 
"introduction p your ^sobn- to-be-published" 
maousGripti your vita, and a self=addressed, 
stamped envelope (Just in case of rejection) » make 
sure that you have a copy of everything you £wil as 
a precaution and a reference ^ 



Have_Y_ou Considered ERIC? 

, you want to share your ideas, but don't^want 
to hassTe with publishers and editors^ tfien 
IRIC— Educational Resources Information Center-^may 
be your , outlet. . Document a that ER^C considers 
include project desGrlptionsV currioulum guides, ' 
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instruoblpnal*naterirt^ ejcfimplary 
priotlaesi anrf ' 

To submit > doe^ent for revieiii send two elear" ' * 
oopjlei/ neatly typedi to th# SRIC Prtoceaslng and^ 
Reference Facility, WIB Rugby Ave. ,-juit# 303, 
^ Bethasda,^ 20Q14* Document le^€h should be a, 
minimum of flvi pi^esp and standa^d 81" 3f il?» whitS. 
pape^ ia preferred*. 

' ' ' Rfeferene^ and Resouroes 

Applebaum, J* , and., Evans, N, How to Get Hapaily 

Published ^ New York J Ifarper & Row, 1978. 
Baumbachi J»i ed, Writers as Teacherg/Teachers as 
Wr liter a * New Yof^l Holt,' llnehart, and Winston 
1970, (IRIC Ko, ED 048/278*) ' ; 
Blerly, K. Proceedings from t^he - Cofaferehoe on 
Writing , ^ PtttsfordV N*Y.j- Pittsforfl'eacher 
tTenter,. 1978* - ; ' . / - 

Bowden, N*,..and Hountaln, L, •'To Be, or., Not to Be a 
Writer i The How andi li^ere of ^ Publishing Language 
Arts Articles*" English Journal 64, 1 (January 
' 1975)n06^Q9* (ERIC No, no 890*) ' 
"Cotler, H, , and Weiler, P* ^ow ^ M & Teachei^ 
Author * Washington, D,e.s AFT Teacher Center 
Resource Exchange, ISSpy* 
Delaney, A* "Guidelines' for the Potential Teacher 
Author." .Jlearira House 44, 4 (December ; . 
1969) JSlWg* (JERIC 'No. EJ 013 737.. ) 
Elbow, P* Writlna Without Teaoher§* Oxford i\ 
Oxford yhiverslty Press, 1973* 
and Hodge,: A* The Reader Over Your 
2d ed,^ New Yorki Vintage Books,* 1979. 
"Teachers* Voices In Professionals 
Turn Up the Volume*" Social v Studies 
Journal 3* 3 (Fall/Wifiter 1976) i6-8, ^ERIC" 
No, EJ.150 741,) V ^ 

Juntune, J* Proa'eedings from the ^Jjteactfer 

Center Directors Conferenoe on Gre^iye P rob led 
' Solving , Washlhgton, 5*0* :- AFT Teibher Center 

Resource Exchange, 1979, 
Suderman,.E* "The English Teacher as loiter*" 
-College CojBposltlon and CQmmunicat_ions 28 , 4 
(December 1977) ^35&-58- (ERIC No, EJ 177 487*) 
Van Til, W^ Writing for Professional Publication * 
Bostoni Allyn and Bgoon, 1980* . 

Organizations . ^ , ^ ' \ ' 

Teacher Author League of America, 177 White Plains 

Rd,, Suite 60-F, -Tarry town, ffi 10591* -.-Publish 

tradele^ter, Teaoher-Wrlter * 
teachers and ifritera Cbllaboration, 84 Fifth Ave. , 

New York, NY ; 10011, ' . 

. - - ' -4^^^^^- - -.^^^^^^ 

A former teachej^ in , the Detroit Public Schools, 
Patricia Weiler is d4.reptor of the American , , 
Federation of Teach^gs*, Teacher Gente^^esource 
Exchanga, Washington, D,C. , and editor of the 
Center'p publioations* Sharon G. Boardman Is 
editor for the ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher 
Edueation, Washington, D,C, ^ 

Fact Sheets are oecasional papers produced by the 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, and 
. prepared pursuant to Contraot No, . 400-78^06 17 with 
the National Institute of Jducatlon (^) , Points . 
of vieV or -Opinions db not necessarily represent ^ 
the official view or opinion of the Clearinghouse 
or NIE. Readers are welooal&\^p^reproduqe this 
^aper at will for broader dissemination.* ' 
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-HEALTH BDUCATION f *; CLASSROOM AND PSOaRAM-iESpUHCES 
^ by ^ean Se*iwanke ' * * 



% Curriaulwin .deyaJ.opmanJt efforts in heaftrh^ 

. , ^educationhava inoreasedV tramendoualy over the 

\: past ' tWi^'^^Qades j but often indivldual'teaQhers / 
^^r^ ^and adfliinistrators are . not fully aware* 6 f the 

great range of information and mater«ials that'is 
=\|vaiiable. ^Thig paper is brief guide to ^ 
resounces* an^ organ iz"at ions thit can be helpful in 
healthy education and eurrlpulum develotolent . ^ 



■ ^hools, 11 Fifth, St, p BeWiuma; CA 9^952 
jTealth Eduoation CurriGUlu^ Gultiet Grades 1-12. 
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" What -is the Baakground andiPresent Status of - , i 
Health /Edueation "^Curricula in the United States? 
* The firait aignif leant ef f or ts^^ initiated "Ihv 1922 
by, the' Joint CQAjittee oh Health Problems of -the 
National Education Aagociation and the Aaerican 
^edioal Aasoelation, resulted in the publlQation 
in 1924 of Healthy Education—A Program fDr_PubliQ 
Schools and Teaoher training Institutes ' iNolte and 
Brennani .0979) p Sinoe this initial effort^ more 
than^75 percent of the 'states, as well as^fny 
sahooi dlstriets and national health * 
organizations i have developed health education 
^currioula ^t^r^^uBrnj in scliools anA othier settings 
(Kupsinel, 1990)* ^ ' 

However, as President Nixon .stated in his 
February 15, 1^71, Health Message to 'congress* 
"Most of our ourrerit efforts in this area (health 
education) are fragaehted and haphazard,^* (Report 
of the President's Conmlttee on Health *EdUQatidp, 
1973)^ The chalienge thus, rema ins to put ' 

^available resources- *nto more effective] and , 
extensive programmatic use, , . . , 

■ ■' a ' ■ ;.■ / - ' * ' 

What Health Education Cut^rieu la Have Been 
De^veloRe;dl ' ■ . \. ~~~ « ~ 

The kinds of materia%^ 'available range from ' 
teaching guides focused on particular grade ^ 
levels p to comprehensive texts concerned with all 
levers of elementary-secondary educa^Bc, . The 
ERIC system ?has acquired a wide! range of theai V 
matter ialSs and a brief sample' is cited below. 

Building a Better You. A^lde for Health .' 
Erfbcation in' Georgia SchoPls* Kindergarten' 
, ; through. Grade Six , Atlanta 1 Georgia State 
t Department of Education, 1980, 232pp* (ERifi 
\ No. ED I87 J01) . • ■ ^' 

A 'Curriculum Guide to Health Education.. Gradg 
Levels K-12. A Teacher's Guide . -Petaluma ," CA'-. 
Peta^una School District, \977. S^lpp* (ERIC 
No. ED 190 50^*).. Available'^ from Pefealuma City- 



ite pepartmenfc £>f' 
tntary and Secondary 
rfCTJC No, ED rSI 



■ toston r ffessachuseti;^ 
EducaWon I Bureau' of 
Education,^ 1^71* 305pp. 
. 356»). . . ^ ^ ■ 

Health Eduoation Program' for Idago Publio Sohoois, 
Grades .K=3 . ioise, IDi Idaho: State /Department 
of Education, DivisiQn-bf Inatruetional ■ ' h 
Improvement, 1977* 424pp. -(ERIC No* ED 157 

, 883»). . : . ; : ^ " : 

Humphrey,, James H.V and othei^^ Health Teaohing 
. " in Elementary Schools > Springfield, TL\ ^ 
♦ Charles C, Thotaas,^J975* \341pp. CerSC ^ Mb:. ED 
113 3.22«^). Available from .Charles C.' Thomas, ' 
Publishers, ^301 E. Lawrenee Ave., Springfield, 
IL 62703 ($12,75).. * . ' ' - i ^ ■ ' - 
Kime, Robert E, , and others . ■ Healbh I^ati''UGtlQni 
An Aotion ApprSach' * Bn&l ewood c^i f^g ^ n J x \ 
Prentipe Hall/ Iric, 1977. 365pp. (ESic No* ED 
144 929*), Available, ; from publi^er ($12,951. 
Kirk, Robert H*, and Hamriek, Mlahael-H. Focus on 
' Health and|_^'NutritiQn_: /A Coteprehensive ^Health 
Educa t ion Cu r r icu lum Gu i j e for Grad es 9'-^ 1 2 . 
Rosemontj iLr National Dairy Council, 1 977. 
Tl4pp.- (ERIC No* ED 162 846»). - Available* n*om . 
National Dairy 'Council, 6JOQ Nt Rivar -Rd* , 
Rosemdnt, IL 6OOTB ($.5.0o5* / 
ffaking Hea^h Eduaation Relevant and__Exaitlng in « 
El ement a r y ^ and Ju n i^r - High So hool 7 ^tlantai - 
Center^ fw. Disease Control (dBew/PHS) , 1973.^ 
7pp. (ERIC No, ED 147 303). 
' Planning Heaith Education Programs in Oregon '~ 
Schools* Physical Health ." »Sfflem, OR: Oregon 
State Department of EduQatlon, 1979. 64pp, 
(ERIC No* ED 175 872). 
:; Soroehan, Walter D., and; Bender , Stepften J, *■ 
; " Teaching Secondary Health Science . ' Somenset, - « 
John Wiley & Sons,. l|f8. 51 1pp. (ERIC V- 
, ;^.No. TO4^2 777^)* Available from John- Wiley h 
; - Sons," One Wlley.Dr,^ Somerset,, NJ O8873 
($13*95). ' ^ ' . . 

^ Vftiat Program and_ Planning Materials, are Av_ailkbla? . ' 
Generalized curriculum ^ffidea do not always; fit" 
or fulfill the needs of a particular school or 
educational setting*. Thus planning and reSwoh 
materials are oftren useful Iri assessing needs and^ 
. adopting Or deVeiop'ing a health edUQatiori prosrim. - 



The following Is^a lisfc^eC^e so urges that should 
prove helpful In planning* - 

Bradley, Che t ii , ed,' Health EduQatlonr A 
Planning ReaQuj*Qe_ for Wl so on a In Schools . 
Madison i WIi Wisconsin State Department of 
Public Instructionj division of Instructiorial 
^Servieeg,, 1977, 155pp. (IRIC No. EQ 162 239), 

A Framework ,f or - Health EjuoaU^on . Grades .K-J 2 . 
Raleigh, NCi North Carolina State, pepartment of 
Public Instruotlon, 1975*' 27pp. (ERIC No, ED 
- _ 121 770). 

"polaszeweki, Thomas J, l_n_f luenolflg Behavior 

Through Instrucitipni ^thodolpgy In/.Health . * 

iducatioji , Washington, -DC I ERIC ilearinghouge 
* on Teacher EduGation, 1979. 30pp* (ERIC No. ED 

1^s972). . . ^ ^ . - 

Guthrie, Helen A... Learner_ObJ&otives Identified 

by Nutrition. Eduoators , 1979, 9pp, (ERIC . 

No. ED" 175; 816). 
Health Inejruotion Framewprk for California Public 
^ Schools r Presohool through Young Adult Years . " 

SacraraentOi CA' .California State Department bf 
'"Education, 1978^ 74pp. ^ (ERIC^No, ED 152 71Q»y. 

AvaiJ^%ble from Publications Sales, Californli 

S^tate Department of .Edudation, P,0, Box 271, 

Sacramento, CA 95802 ($r*35). \ ; ^ 

Planning. Health Education^ Programs in Oregon 
' Schools. Administration ,. Salem, OB i Oregon 

State Department of Education, 19T8. 67pp, ' 

(ERIC No:^. ED l6ilU8l). ' 
Rhea, Harold C, Nu tri ion_^uaa t lori r - -;Se leg ted ■ 

Resources . Washington, DC: ERIC Clearinghouse 

on Teacher Eduoation, 1981. 56pp. (SP 0^7' 
. 37^1)* Available froin ERIC piearlhghouse . on ^ 

Teacher Education, One Dupont Circle j Suite 610, 

Washington, DC 20036 ($5.00). 
Schneider, Llvingston^ S., and Thier, Herbert D* 

ASlto^ Survey of Health gurrioulum Needs i Survey 
-. Resul^ts , ^' Berkeley'i. CA: University of 
. California, Berkeley, 1979'. 29pp, CERIC No. ED 
; 180 ^92) ,^ ■ ' ^ r 

■ * , -. '' ' '" '' 

Where Can Materials, and Further_Informatlon be 
Ohtained? 'V . . / " ^ - . . ~ 

Much of the material cited above can be read at 
any of the nearly 760 ERIC microfiche aoilectidhs 
;^ around the country (iiDcated in most major 

university and public libraries). Those not' ; 
. marked with asterisks (*) are also available in 
paper ;.copy from ^ the ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service, P.O. Box 190, Arlington, VA 22210 (the ED 
= number must^ be specified' when ordering). 
... The ERIC indexes Resouroes _ in Education and 
Current Index to Journals in_Educatlon can provide ' 
afccess to more than 5,000 additional citations on 
health, nutrition, and physical education, ,For 
more in formation about these indexes and the 
microfiche collection, write=ito the ERIC v 
Processing and ^Reference Facility, i|833 Rugby 
Aye., Suite 303, Bathesda, m 2001^; and request^ 
the. free publications How to Use ERIC and the 
; Pi re 0 to ry o f ERIC Ml c r'o f 1 c he _Cq1 l_e g 1 1 on s . 

Your own state department =of education, is a good 
place to obtain free and/or inexpensive curriculum ' 
materials. Health Insurance companies are also 
-good sources of information, as many of thert are 
involved in local arfd national health education 
.activities. Other. sources include national 



organizations and government agenGles Gongerned 
with health inoludini • the following t 

Amerioan College Health Assooiation ' ^ 

2807 Central St. . ' ^ - 

EvpLnston, IL 60201 ' ■ ^ ■ 

(312) 491»9775 ■ ' ^ 

American School Health Association 

P.0» ^Box 708 I 

Kent, OH 4il240 .1 ^ , * 

(216) 678^1601 Y * 
Association for the -Advancement of. Health 
* Education \ " "' . " 

1900 Associati^ Dr. 

Reston, VA 22091 . - = 

J216) 678-1501 . ' " V * 

National Center for Health Education 

211 Sutter St,^ . - ' 

San Francisco, CA' 9U108 ' , 

(415) 781*614^^* — ■■ ' . ■ 
National Clearirigholise for Alcohol Information' . 
. P,0* Box ^23^5 . ' 

Rockvllle, fffi 20852 ^ \ 

(301) 948-4450 
National Clearinghouse for Smoking and Health 

Center jfor Disease Control 
^ 1600 Clifton Bd. = ^. ^ ^ ^ 

Atlanta, GA 30333-^ ^ * 

(404) 6S34311- ' ^ ^ .\ • 

National Health Information Clear inghoiase 

1555 Wilsdn Blvd*, Suite 600 . 

Rossiy^y" VA 22209 ^ . 
^ (703)^522-2590 \ ■ ; 

What Journals and Peripdicala Can Provide 
Further 'Infonmation? 

American Joy^^nal of Public Health . 
\^ Health* Bduestion 

international Journal of Health Education - 

Journal of Nutrition Education 
^ Journal of School Health 

Journal of the American College Health Aasoclation 
^ School Health Review ^ ^ 

Referenced 

Kupsinel, Nancy ■Balrd. "A ^Look at State Health 
Curriculum Guides," Health Education 11, 3 
^(^tey-June 1980) i25-27,= 

Nolte, Ann, .and Brarinan, Joyce. "Through tiie 
Looking Glassr , Health Education Curriculum.." - 
Health Education 10. 6 (Nov-De^ 1979) ■5-11, 

The Report of the President's Cofflffllttee_on Health 
Education . New York r Presldent'siConmittee on 
Health Education, 1973. 74pp. (ERIC No, ED O83 
472), ^ ^ ■ 



Dean Sehwanke is the user serviced specialist 
for the ERIC Clearin^ouae on Teacher Education- 
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What 's Ahead for Education in the '80b? 



Needs of Elementary and Becondaf y 
Eduaation in the 1980' s i A Compenditpn of 
' Policy papers p January 1980, Avai*labl|^ 
only in mierofiche frbm the ERIC D©c™ent 
Reproduction Service, No* W 185 ;660, 

Reviewed by Stephen A, Seitz^ Publications 
Assistant^ ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher 
Education ' 

In i979#'the U*S. House Subconnnittee on 
Elementary^ Secondary^ and Vocational 
Eduaation asked education professionals tp 
submit their Ideas on likely trends and 
possible policies in the next decade. Jhe 
results,^ a 7bo-page Compendiian f covere^^ 
btoad range of concerns, which the 
Subcommittee grouped as leadership, social 
change, and curriculum. 

The writers generally agreed that the 
Federal government should provide mandates 
when necessary, generate money, and help 
disseminate research* They also thought 
that state governments should lead in 
^meeting Federal goals, and that local 
schools should adapt programs to fit local 
-needs* Without exception, all agreed that 
the Federal government had no business 
forcing schools -to fit rigid guidelines* 
Gtipes about trivial paperwork and absurd 
regulations pepper the te>ok*^ 

None of the authors questioned the value 
of" basic literal and skills, but all 
agreed that 'the minimum compete rfcy and 
back^to-baslcs movements are hindering 
progress. Their main complaints were that 
set minimum standards might too easily 
become maximum standartas, that no 
univ^sal test could be devised, and that 
stanaardizted tests are inherently biased 
against minority and poor students. 

The strongest opposition to such testing 
came from practicing teachers, who noted 



that stlmulus-response skllls„ are rarely 
used outside of school* .As one put it, 
"All you get is a bettel class of robots." 

Concern with the publiya image, of the 
Schools pervaded the book. Parents and 
other taxpayers are alarmed that public 
high schools are graduating illiterates 
who cannot function in college or on the 
job* Reports of Incompetent teachers and 
declining SAT scores frightfen everyone. 
In part, education suffers from bad public 
relations* The^ Compendlim ' s authors most 
often suggested Improving c^pnunications 
between schools ^nd^ cojwnunltiee. 

The problems in public schools are 
pushing many parents to enroll their 
children in private schools, a shift that 
is causing state and Federnl gbvernraents 
to consider vouchers and^ tax credits for 
private school tuitlonp Moet of the 
authors opposed such government aid on 
grounds that public education would lose 
"Its socloecpnomic mix of students* 

Demographlcally, the '80s will be 
different: from the '70s, as the ^ 
composition and character of the whole 
population Is, changing* For the schobls, 
the most impDr tan t change will be fewer 
students. In 1979, the Census Bureau 
projected for 1985 only 29,1 million 
elementary pupils, down from a peak of 35 
million in 1967, A mere 11 million 
students are expected for secondary 
schools. These numbers are not expected 
to rise significantly before 19^90, 

Deqlinlng enrollments. In part, result 
from the changing role of women, many of 
whom are choosing careers over children. 
By 1985, women will compose half of 
America's labor force* ' 
' Schools also will be required to work 
with more single-parent families. Of the 
children born l;i 1976, 45% wli^ live with 
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a single parrent 'before reaching the age of 
18, The effects of this social trend are 
uncertain^ but will probably mean that 
more children will coma into school from 
day care centers than from homes. These 
children will have more^ contact with ^er 
groups and /less contact with parents than 
previous generations, - 

Enrollments are changing geographically^ 
too, as population centers shift. Instead 
Qf the traditional migration from co'untry 
to city, people are moving, the pther way* 
Also, the old industrial Northeast and 
Midwest are losing their populations to 
the economically thriving indus^trial South 
and West. Everywhere, funding will fall. 

These changes will not help the urban 
schtools. Immigrants' st^iil—f'lock.^^ 
cities. Middle class ^children will be 
replaced by poor and minority children. 
Thus, urban schools might become polarized 
rati)er than integrated. 

Technology Is influence will be felt 
through the computer. This field is alone 
in growth and shrinking prices. Once a 
. program is complete, it can be copied and 
sold at minimal cos,t, As^prices drop, the 
■ ' home, learning environment could complately 
change. Reruns after school could be 
replaced by educational computer games. 
Computers are spreading so fast that 
schobls may be force^ to teach computer 
science to children, Reading, writing, 
'rithmetic, and IBM cOuld be the new 
definition of education. 

The section of -the Compendium that 
addressed knowledge and curriculum * 
actually focused imore on philosophy than 
curriculum. Discussion centered on the 
bast approach to take to ensure better 
. learning. No one advised continuing the 
status quo. They found it too restricted 
and a block to learning- Schools were 
urged to allow students more room to think 
creatively and make decisions. One author 
advocated getting students out in the 
world where they could relate to a wide 
variety of people. Others argued for more 
classroom 'freedom and greater 
participation in school ^Aninistration.: 
Some of the author s acknowledged the 
growing importance of television. By age 
15, 'most youngsters have^ spent more time - 
in front of television than teachers. 
TV's influence is powerful. It can* 
, broaden the scope of knowledge and 
experience, but it does not add ^ depth, A 
half-hour show can do no more than gloss 



over any issues that might emerge* ' 
However, since TV is more entertaining 
than the classroom/ tfeachers are at a 
disadvantage. One essay observed that 
"intellectual snobbery and unscientific 
opinions" impede understanding the medium. 
Despite this,^ none of the authors offered 
suggestions for taming the TV set and 
using it in class, 

"On migrant and Indian education, the 
authors argued for more money and clearer 
mandates from the Federal government. The 
migrant education specialists detailed the ^ 
formidable prejudices that migrant 
children face in school. The Indian 
educators wanted more control than the 
government gives them now* 

There are tw things to^ remember when 
reading tHts_boqk, First, the House 
pubcoiranittee asked onTy'-f or :speculatioh, ^ 
It did not guarantee action. The new 
. Reagan administration 'is pledged to reduce 
spending, and it views education as a 
state and local responsibility. Congress 
may. defer to the states the task of . 
adop^'ting the ideas in these papers, ' 

Second, the Compendium ' s 54 contributors 
do not represent all education groups. 
The opinions salicited, by and large, came 
from deans, executives, ^ and 
administrators. Only a few practicing 
teachers contributed, and no student, 
parent, or labor groups have space here. 

The Compendium , now out of print, , has 
been analyzed by Dr. Alice Mi el, professor 
emeritus. Teacher's College, Columbia 
University, ' Her analysis. Trendy in 
Education in the 1980s , will be published 
in February by the< ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Teacher Educatipn, 

ResQurces for Further Reading y 

Abramowitg, S.^ arid Roienfeld, S., eda, Deellning 

EnrQllmentii The Challengg of tht Coming Decad^* Wash., 
D.C.I Natl. IrsB^itutg of Education, 1978,^ (ED ISQ 708) 

Carnegie Couneil on PQlicy studies in Higher Edueation. 
Three Thouiand Futures i The Ne^t faventy Yeari for Highfer 
Bdueation . Wash., D.C.: Jossey=Bass^ 1980. (SO li3 076) 

, Giving Youth A Bettg r Chaiice! Options for 

Education, Work, and gervlce . Wa^h, , D,C.: Jossey^Baig, 
^ 1979, (ED 184 383) ' . 

Dearman, N.B., and Pliako, V.W. The ConditlQn . of Edugation , ' 
1980 ed. Wash., D.C.i Natl.^Center for Education .- 
Statiitias, 1980. (ED 188 304) 

-_ ■ - - rf— ■ _ _ _ - rrr^^jTz^. T^---: 

- - . ... . ^ 
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PROMOTING ERIC AMONG, CLASSROOM TEACHERS- 

a 

by Michael J. Butler^ 



School librarians an media specialists are. 
primary sources of Information for classroom 
teachars. As .suchj they frequently receive 
inquiries about ERIC and how it can be of Use ^o 
teachers. With a working knowledge of the ERIC 
system, librarians can more effectively help 
classroom teachers to develop fheir instructional^ 
'skills, to upgrade their professional stAuSi and 
to improve both their in-sehpol and out-of-school 
lives- In sho^tj ERIC is an invaluable ''inservice 
tool, and librarians can help make it useful^ \ 
During the past siiveral years, the ERIC ' ^ 
- Clearinghouse on Teacher Education has held many 
workshops and orientations for IJ^brarians at' all ■ 
levels within the educational system, and from many 
varied -school 'settings— urban, suburban, rural, 
rich and poor-. From these encounters, the 
Clearinghouse has isolated^ the following questions 
that are asked regularly* ^ ' 

What is _ERIC? j 

ERIC is an info^'mation system supported and' /' \ 
operated by the National Inatibute of Education 
(NIE) to provide ready accass to descriptions of 
exemplary programs , .research and development 
efforts, and related Information that can be ussd 
In deve'loping more effective educational programs. 

Who n^n use ER IC, and how can it aid_ them? 

Teachers—with information on preservice and 
inservice training , 'new classroom techniques and 
ma^terLals, and "how-to" projects for personal and 
professional development- School 
administrators--wi th information on new and 
significant educational developmants , new 
management tools and prictioes, and research data 
for budget deveiopment* Graduate and undergraduate 
students--wi th materials on career develppment in 
education, as the foundation for a low-cost library 
on education, and for term paper, ^thesis, and 
dissertation background information-. 

What are the ERIC Clearinghougea and_what_ aervlceg 
do they p rovide? 

The clearinghouses are individual units within 
the decentralized ERIC system, and are located at 
1 6 si ten around the country, ^he cleaFinghouses 
are responsible for acquiring educational 
I Lterature within their subject areas, selecting 
thone of highest quality and greatest relevance, 



processing (Gataloging, indexing, and abstracting) 
the selected items for input into the data^^se, 
and also^ for providing i'nformation analysis 
products and various user ser4;ices. 



Wh a t is a n E R I g c o 1 1 eLc t i o n " ? 

A aomplete ERIC collection contains the print 
indexes Resources in Education (RIE) arid Current 
Index Journala in Hugatio n'. (CUE), the' ERIC 
microfiche collectidh (containing microfiche copies 
of documents announced' in RIE), and the Thesaurus 
of - ERIC Descriptors * The. September 1980 edltiorT'of 
the Direc tory of ERIC Mij_^ofiahe Collections 
(availability given '^elDw.) cit^s 74r'looati'ons with 
sizeable '^collections Vf microfiche* Of .^esa, 656 
are in the .Uhited States* i 

^ ■Hhat materials _are in RIE? ■ Are they^all available 
from ERIC?- _ If not, wh^ are they, _announ_oed? ~ 

RiE contains abstracts of the educational- 
"report" literature, that is, materials other than 
published Journal articles* ERIC report/ltterature 
cohtains curriculum and project descriptioris , 
research findings, hpw-to-do-it papers, speeches 
delivered at conferences and conventions, olassroora 
resources i annotated bibliographies, and many other 
materials. Of these, 96 percent ar^ available from 
the ERIC document Reproduction Service and also are 
on microfiche In the 'local ERIC .Golleotions. The ■ ■ 
small percentage that are unavailable from ERIC are 
announced in RIE because their quality and 
' "elevanoe to education warrant such announcement, 
all /Cases, a source of availabili^ is given* 



.What 



CIJE? Are materials In th l_s_o_o 1 1 eo t i on 



Available from ERIC? . 

CUE is a monthly ,per=i'odlGal presenting abstraots 
of articles from alrT)ost%,800 education and 
education-related Journals- Reprints of these 
Journal articles are not available from ERIC but, 
in mo^t case.^, can be ■bbtalned from University 
Microfilms International (Ann Arbor, MichOra ' 
private enterprise that is not a part of ERIC* < 



Is It 



Wh a t 1 s _ t h e Th e s a^j^u s _o.f ^E R I C De s or 1 p t o r s ? 
. useful in search ing for ER IC materials? 

The Thesaurus of ERIC Descriptors is .a printed 
book of terms used by the system to index the ^ ' 
materials it processes. Because of the variety of 
ways in which educational concerns can be 



ERIC 



able to provide slgnifiQant aldj.'toOp Other 
resources, deglgned to train users in the basios of 
the ERIC =system Inoludei ■ ' 



expreaaed, ERIC has foun4 it necessary to defin©^ 
concepts and their inter^relationships so that ERIC 
dqcuments and Journal artioles,EMy be 'ponsistently 

indexed and' efficiently retrieved. .Althoufh it is .. ^ .. 

unnecessary to us© the Thesaurus to retrieve random ^ ' A QlQasary o_f ERIC Terminology (lR-28) , 1978, 
information from RIE and CUE, Its Use is essential Sy~racuse University Printing Servibes, iss' 
if a search ^is to be conduc^ted systematically and ' ^ ' ' ' » - 

thoroiighly - 



What is an ERIC sm3_r_Qhi ^ How may _I_obtain one? 

Ah ERIC searGh^ Is a process of locating materials 
in the ERIC oollection relevant to a particiilar 
question. A search may Be performed manually by 
the inauirer or an intermediary at most of the ' 
sites .Hsted in the Directory of ERIC Microfiche 
Cplleotions (availability given below)* FoF^ 
particularly complex questi^ons, when^ a large number 
of citations is desired^ or when time is. an 
essential factor, a cqmputer search may be more 
appropriate. Users should qonsult the Directo^^ of 
ERI-G $e_arch Services < availability given ¥e]^ow) t~ 
locate nearby sites. - 

What kinds o_f _h.elp can clearinghous_e3 provide? How 
can i get more information about them? . ^ 

•Because of the ^decentralisfd nature" of the. ERIC 
system, services vary widely from clearinghouse to 
clearinghouse j but each develops a number of user 
products (tsibliographies information she^tSi short 

^■monographs) in their sub ject, areas * These products 
arfe provided to usej^s free of" charge or at^ miifimal 
cost*^ Each provides materials for WorkshopSf ■ 
conferences, and orientations, and in steleoted 
cases may provide staffing aid**.* Many 
clearinghouses ^publish information" bulletins on a 
regular basis* For general information on — 
olearinghouse activiMes., consult the booklet How 
to Use ERIC (avatlabiaity given below)? and for 

-r more detail write directly to each clearinghouse* 

'_ . J . ' ■ ' . ' 

What are ERIC Vs document _ selection, criteria? _.How 
can 1 or my clients put materials into ERIcy ^'' 

If an intended contribution is abou^ any aspect 
of educational . rea exarch or practice,, is more than 
five papw^^-in length, and can ba submitted in black 
or dark' type on a white or^ light background, a 
submitter may send it to either the ERIC Processing 
and Reference Facility (address given bfelow) or .to 
the Clearinghouse within whose scope the document 
falls. ' : . : " ^ 

Hoj/ _can I promote ERIC in my sohqol? 

First, use the. resources noted below to become 
familiar with the- system* Then try using the * 
nearest collection yourself. After these two 
steps, start ''^talking ERIC" with others on'^your 
school ^s staff (including administrators), give 
workshops on inservice day, create -poster displays, 
writ© a short article for your staff 
newslett©r--the possibilities in your daily work 
for promoting ERIC are many* 

■ * _ . • 

If/here can I learn more about ERIC? 

■ Gerteral information on ERlcHmy^ be obtained from 
the piC Processing and Reference Facility, U833 
Rugby Ave-, Suite 303, Bethesda MD 2001^4* More 
a'peoific information may be obtained from any of 
the clearinghouses, whose addresses appear in the 
booklet How to Use ERIC * Your state Department of 
Education or atat© capacity building project may be 



. College PI,, Syracuse, NYVIsaiO ($2)* ERIC 1,, 

Doc umBn t R ep r 0 d u c t i on Ser V i c e No * ED 168 506. \ '" 
A Library User Guide to ERIC* (IR=7) , 1978. ' 
Syracuse University Printing Services, 125 
College .PI,, Syracuse, m 13210 ($2)* ERIC 
DoGUfflent Reproduction Service No, ED 160 11 3* 
Directory o_f_ ERIC Microfic>ie CQlleotionS t ERIC 
Processing and Reference Facility , ~^833 Rugby 
Ave*, Suite 303, Bethesda MD 2001^4 (free).. 
Directory , of. ERIC Search Services, ERIC Processing 
and Reference Facility, 4833 Rugby Ave*, Suite 
303, Bethesda MD 20014 (free)* 
SHE Basic , 1980, Information Resources Pub*,- 
. Syracuse. University, School of Education, 130 
Huntington Hall, Syracuse, m 13210 (slides aAd 
cassette^-.$50; color microfiche and 
cassette— $10) * 
ERIC 1 Finddng Information ^_e Right Way (T'ltle 
Number Ad2738/LS) 1980, National Audiovisual 
Center, National Archives Trust Fund Board, 
General Services Administration, Reference 
Section LS, Wasriington, DC 20409 (30^fflinute color 
video cassette,/ $55)* 
ERIC I It ^3 That Easy (Title Number A01206/LS), 
National 'Audiovisual Center , National Archives . 
Trust 'Fund Bdardj General Services 
Administration, Reference Section LS, Washington, 
DC 2^409 (15-minute color video cassette, 3/4" 
, , tape^ $55) * ■ ■ ' = 

ERIC I Knowing More Abou^ Searching (Titlt JJumber 
A027374LS), r980. National "Audiovisual Ce'nter, " 
National Archives Trust Fund Board, General 
Services Administration, Reference Section LS, / 
' Wa^ington DC 20409 C20^nute color video 

cassette, $55), 
ERIC I ' What it How M'lii 1974, under 
revision*. National Audiovisual. Center,: National 
Archi\/^es Trust Fund Board,. General Services 
Administration, Reference Section LS, Washington ^ 
TO 20409 (3 filmstrips, cassettTes,^ worksheets, 
$43,5tf) ~ 
How to jsearch the ERIC System. Library Accounting 
Of fide, University Research Library, University 
^ of California, Los.Angeles, CA 90024 (59 33mm 

slides, 12i-minute cassette, 12-page guide, $35)* 
How to Use ERIC , 1976, ERIC Processing and 

Reference Facility, 4833 Rugby Ave,," Suite 303, 
Bethesda MD 20014 (free)* - 
Introduction to ERIC , Information Resources Pub,,. . 
Syracuse University, School of Education, 130- 
Huntington Hall,. Syracuse, NY 12310 (20 masters 
for transparency production,,j;^ript,. $5), 
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